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"What are you doing?" asked his wife from the
other end of the room.
"I'm tossing up whether to kill Yang and Chang,"
her husband replied. "It's come heads twice already."
Somewhat shocked, Madame Chang insisted that
he must toss at least a third time to make sure. This
time, tails would win.
Chang tossed. Yuan Shih-k'ai went down. That
settled it.
The lone silver dollar was honourably installed as
a memento in a large money-chest in Chang's private
quarters. When Mukden was sacked by the Japanese
after September i8th, 1931, the home of the Young
Marshal was naturally expected to yield a rich haul.
The private fortune of the Changs was fabulous.
Soldiers discovered this money-chest with the
liveliest expectations. On opening it, their surprise at
the meagre spoils it contained was considerable.
What the Japanese did with the silver dollar is not
told. But if Chang Hsueh-liang had still had it in his
possession in Sian five years later, it is unlikely that
he would have used it again to toss for the life of
Chiang Kai-shek. That was a different Chang Hsueh-
liang.
The brief period of the Young Marshal's rule in
Manchuria is more familiar ground. He kept to his
policy of internal peace and union with the Nanking
Government (to which he always referred the Japan-
ese in matters of foreign policy); and continued with
the economic programme of "squeezing-out" Japan,
building railways furiously. The patience of the
Japanese expansionists, notably General Honjo of